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ABSTRACT 

Classroom interaction, both student-teacher and 
student-student, provides a stimulating atmosphere for literature and 
creative writing discussions. Various recent research studies support 
the thesis that literature is an important influence on children's 
creative writing. Thus, teacher directed discussions require special 
skills involving not only the art of questioning, bat also indirect 
behaviors such as the acceptance of children's teelings, t.he 
encouragement of their reading and writing activities, and the 
development of children's ideas. Through such sensitive approaches to 
classroom discussions, children's language development may be 
encouraged. (JB) 
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Children's Literature and Creative VJritins are aureas 
v/ith much potential for classroon interaction, althou{];h they 
are quite personal activities in themselves. They are 
conir.unication activities, and, as such, evoke-through children's 
responses to thcn-'Hiore interaction than o^st the reader-vrritcr 
exchange. It seens logical to discuss literature and v/ritinc 
tooether, as children's literature is someone' s creative 
v/ritinr;, and creative v.'ritin^ or composing helps children 
experience firsthand v;bat happens in literatxire. ^Phe elements 
involved are the sane. 

It is ;jonerally accepted — and research is bcsinning to 
support tho belief — that literature is an inportant influence 
on children's creative writing, lllvertts (1967), Sebesta (1967), 
and Thonpson (196?) reported on the interrelationships of 
coriposition and literature in the elenontary grades • Pinkham 
(l9o9) found thr^t a niodol of literature approach (in \\Tiich 
creative writing v;as encouraged by hearing, discussing, a.nd 
evaluating solcctod v;orl:s fron the field of children's literature) 
v;as to seine extent inntruncntal in inproving ability in v/ritten 
expression in fifth grade pupils, especially in the case of 
urban childron. Pirilcham suggested an inquiry approach based on 
questions dovGlcped fron literature. Lyman Hunt (n.d.) advised 
that the key to a good conference about reading lies in the 
questioning. 

Toaciiers need special skills in the art of questioning — * 
both in regard to literature and to creative v/riting. For 
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example, in discussing a child's \*;ritinG, the teacher can 
help the child improve in orsanization, clarity, or word choice 
by appropriate questions, such as, "V;hat did you mean here?" or 
"V/hat happened after that?'' 

In addition to quontioninn skills ^ other behaviors needed 
by teachers in guidins children's development in the area of 
literature and v/ritin^ include: 

Accepting foelinr rs. This is very important, yet often 
soens very difficult for teachers to do. V/hen a child v/rites 
his innermost thoughts and feelin-^s, the teacher's response is 
very important . indeed. 

Praisin;: or encoura^inr; . Zncourasement , as positive 
reinforcement for reading or v/ritin^ activities, is also a 
nuch-ncedcd teaching behavior. I:ov;ever, praise is more helpful 
v:hen it is specific, rather than ^^'^cral. A general "good" 
may become automatic and not very si^rnificant to the child, 
v;hilc a specific, "I liked the ending of your story; I liked 
the way you wor!:ed out the problem," actually gives needed 
feedback. 

Accoptin- or nninr: ideas of students . Clarifying and 
developinG; ideas ara useful behaviors in conferences, v;hether 
Group or individual. 

All of those behaviors mentioned arc more indirect than 
direct, and, of course, there is a place for direct behavior, 
too. The indirect ones are stressed more here, because I 
suspect they are usually more no3lci.:ted in classrooms. The use 
of interaction scales can help teachers become aware of their 
ovm repertoire of behaviors and encourage them to be indirect 
at tines as v;ell as direct. 

Indirect behaviors seem especially helpful in promotinc 
Growth in undorstandinG literature and skill in writing. One 
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study by Biborstine (19o7) shov/ed that better writing students 
in fourth c^^ado tended to see their teachers as being easy- 
goins, pleasant, 'rind, clear, friendly, and soft* Accepting, 
praising, interested questioning, and using children's ideas 
seen to be behaviors that indicate pleasant, hind, friendly 
teachers* 

Finally, nore child-child interaction is recomnended, 
not just teacher-child. Beelcer (1970) found that class 
discussions did not seem to result in iraproved writing, but 
that verbalisation of one's ov;n ideas is more conducive to 
nature v;riting than is listening to others' ideas. Beekor 
reco:nn;ended nore paired-student oral activity in order to give 
the individual chiJ.d :.iore tal3:ing tine. Paired-student 
discussion and sharing of literature is also good, for children 
respond to peer reactions to literature. They learn much from 
eac2i other. 

If children's suggestions and opinions are valued, then 
there v;ill be nore child-initiated talk. If we as educators 
truly want to encourage children's language development, then 
we will welcone nore ciiild-initiated talk and nore child-child 
interaction. 
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